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LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT 


I.  Acknowledgement  is  made  to  Dr.  Vladimir  Suchy  who  contributed  the 
following  new  books  to  the  NI  Libary: 

HUNKA,  JOZEF.  The  Development  of  Money  and  Medals  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Czechoslovakian  and  German  text.  Pub.  1970,  177pp,  illus. 

STEPKOVA,  JARMILA.  The  Coinage  of  Iran  Throughout  Two  and  a Half 
Milleniums.  Czechoslovakian  text  with  an  English  translation  of 
the  Introduction.  Pub.  1971,  44pp,  w/plates. 

HASKOVA,  JARMILA.  The  Coins  of  the  Cheh/Eger  in  the  12th  and  12th 
Centuries.  Czechoslovakian  and  German  text.  Pub.  1972,  87pp,  illus 

ABRAMISHVILI , T.R.  Catalogue  of  the  Parthian  Coins  in  the  State 
Museum  of  Georgia.  Russian  and  Georgian  text.  Pub.  1974,  140pp, 
w/plates . 

ANOKHIN,  V. A.  MOHETHOE  AEAO  XEPCOHECA.  (History  of  Coinage  of 

Kherson  from  the  Fourth  Century  B.C.  to  the  Twelfth  CEntury  A.D.). 
Russian  text.  Pub.  1977,  172pp,  w/32  plates. 

This  work  consists  of  (1)  a chronological  catalogue  of  the  coinage 
of  this  Crimean  city,  from  its  founding  as  a Greek  settlement, 
through  the  era  of  its  successful  resistance  to  Barbarian  pressure, 
and  during  its  long  career  as  an  ally  and  outpost  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire;  (2)  discussion  of  the  monetary  and  metalogical  systems  in- 
volved; (3)  study  of  the  organization  of  the  production  of  coinage, 
and  (4)  archeological  research,  based  on  numismatic  evidence,  con- 
ducted with  a view  to  strengthening  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  Kherson.  The  catalogue  lists  480  coins  covering  fifteen  cen- 
turies and  the  plates  illustrate  virtually  all  of  them.  Appendices 
provide  a listing  of  legends  and  of  bibliography.  (Randolph  Zander) 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  would  like  also  to  extend  our  thanks 
to  the  Society  for  International  Numismatists  (SIN)  for  having  sent  us 
a book  for  our  shelves,  and  to  members  Robert  C.  Budd  and  W.  A.  Haskell 
for  having  donated  various  magazines  and  catalogues. 

III.  The  Library  is  in  need  of  the  following  books  for  its  collection: 

a.  The  Anglo  Hanoverian  Coinage,  by  R.  B.  Smith. 

b.  Auf  Heller  und  Pfennig,  by  Herbert  Rittmann. 

c.  Austria  Munzkatalog  1790-1979,  by  Rita  Roemer. 

d.  Trade  Tokens  Issued  in  the  17th  Century  (3  volumes),  by 
W.  Boyne  (Seaby's  reprint). 

e.  Provincial  Tokens  - Coinage  of  the  18th  Century , by  Dalton 
and  Hamer. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr. 

NI  Librarian 

•k'k’k'k'k 

NEED  RECRUITING  MATERIALS?  Write  to  the  Membership  Chairman  for  ap- 
plication blanks  and  other  materials  for  recruiting  purposes. 
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SOME  BYZANTINE  COPPER 
(BRONZE)  DENOMINATIONS 

by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell,  Weeping  Water,  Nebraska,  NI  #LM12 


Byzantine  coinage,  as  most  of  us  understand  it,  begins  with  Justinian 
I and  not  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  but  rather  in  the  12th  year 

when,  as  he  was  to  do  with  law  and  admin- 
istration, he  reformed  the  coinage.  It 
was  Anastasius  who  made  the  formal  break 
with  Roman  tradition.  He  also  introduced 
the  Byzantine  follis  and  its  parts,  the 
standard  for  the  next  200  years.  The  coins 
prior  to  the  changes  ofJustinian  all  bear 
a profile  coinage.  From  Justinian  on,  the 
bust  is  frontal.  Beside  the  mint  name, 
he  added  the  workshop  (officina)  and  the 
regnal  year  (see  below) . This  last  prac- 
tice was  adopted  by  the  Ottomans  and  last- 
ed until  the  end  of  the  dynasty. 


Cross  Flan 


M = 40  Nummi  of  Justinian  I (Follis) 
12th  regnal  year,  1st  of  reform 


Jjfjr , * \ 


Follis,  pre-reform 
Justinian  I 
(Old  Roman  style) 


Justinian  paid  attention  to  economics:  his  taxation,  his  heavy  military 
expenditures,  the  devastation  of  plague  (AD  542)  and  also  a maladmin- 
istration of  public  finance  (corrupt  officials)  could  only  have  been 
supported  by  greatly  enlarged  commerce.  Thus  his  bronze  (and  gold, 
for  that  matter)  is  extremely  plentiful.  The  use  of  silver  was  rare 
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throughout  the  history  of  the  Empire,  except  at  Trebizond,  where  there 
were  good  silver  mines.  Copper  is  also  abundant  in  that  area,  and  of 
a high  quality  ore.  It  is  still  the  home  of  the  (hand)  manufacture  of 
copper  cooking  utensils,  indeed  of  all  household  utensils,  that  are 
such  a part  of  Turkish  village  life. 

Justinian's  first  new  coin,  minted  in  538  AD,  the  12th  year  of  his 
reign  was  a 40  nummia  piece  of  weight  varying  from  320-360  grains 
(illustrated  previous  page).  It  is  represented  by  a large  Roman  M. 
"Nummus"  is  the  technical  word  in  Latin  meaning  "money".  The  correct 
name  was  the  "follis"  but  with  the  advent  of  the  changes  of  Anastasius 
I,  the  big  coin  was  called  a "40  nummia"  piece  and  its  subdivisions 
were  also  so  many  "Nummia 's".  His  main  fractions  were  the  20  nummia 


K =20  nummia , year  13  = 
CAR,  no  officina 
Justinian  I (DO  295.1.) 


X 

III 


s\  Pentanummia 
v£j  Justinian  I 

No  date  or  mint. 

(Most  of  the  Ae  coins 
have  a + or  a * . ) 


K (1/2  follis),  10  nummia  X (the  dekanummia  or  dekanummion  - Greek) 

(1/4  follis)  and  the  5 nummia  (or  a pentanummia)  (1/8  follis). 

The  early  pieces  were  large  and  well  struck  and  Justinian  is  consider- 
ed to  have  paid  some  attention  to  his  portrait.  One  surprising  fact, 
though  it  had  long  been  the  Roman  tradition  to  include  a portriat  of 
the  Empress  (often  on  separate  coins),  Justinian  never  did  so.  This 
was  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  Theodora  was  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  powerful  wife  of  any  Byzantine  Emperor. 

As  the  reign  went  its  course,  the 
enormous  expenses  (buildings  alone 
being  fantastic)  made  inflation 
set  in  and  the  bronze  coins  became 
smaller.  This  state  of  affairs 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  East- 
40  nummia,  Sicily  (Syracuse)  ern  Empire,  in  spite  of  various 
(Heraclius,  Heraclius  Constantine) reforms. 

Note  reduced  weight. 

Justinian  struck  other  denominations, 
most  of  them  rare,  or  associated  only  with  certain  mints,  i.e.  in 
those  parts  of  the  empire  where  that  size  of  coin  was  needed  in  the 
daily  market.  A modern  example  was  the  use  of  the  1/3  farthing  in 
Malta  when  that  was  British. 


These  other  denominations  were: 

2 nummia  B Thess.  3 nummia  T Thess.  Alex. 
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4 nummia 

A 

Thess . 

6 nummia 

S 

Alex . 

8 nummia 

H 

Thess . 

12  nummia 

IB 

Alex. 

16  nummia 

IS 

Thess . 

10  nummia 

I 

(CON) . ANT 

20  nummia 

XX 

Rome 

(instead 

. of  X) 

KAR.  SIC. 

33  nummia 

a r 

Alex . 

Justinian's  mints  were: 

Constantinople 

CON 

Thessalonica 

TES 

Nicomedia 

NIXO,  NIK 

Cyzicus 

KYZ 

Antioch  - 

i: 

ANT IX  (rare) 

Alexandria 

AAEE 

- 

ii : 

Who  as 

Carthage  - 

i : 

KART 

- 

iii : 

TIIEUP 

- 

ii : 

CAR 

Ravenna 

RAVEN 

Rome 

ROM 

NA 

Sicily 

SCL 

Officinae  are 

represented  by  the 

beginning  of  the 

Greek 

alphabet : 

A = 1;  B 

= 2;  T 

= 3;  A = 4; 

E = 

5. 

40  nummia , year  5 (Y) 

Offioina  r 

(Phocas  DO  II,  29k) 


For  the  mixture  of  Greek  and  Roman  letterings  remember  that  the  of- 
ficial language  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  Latin.  The  daily  lang- 
uage, however,  was  Greek  and,  though  in  theory  it  remained  Latin  for 
centuries.  Greek  intruded  more  and  more  into  daily  life,  official 
as  well  as  personal. 


I = Dekanummia  (D059) 
No  year,  no  offioina 
(Justin  II) 


XX  = 20  nwmia  Rome 
Note  reduced  size. 
(Maurice  Tiberius)  (D0283) 


It  should  be  remembered  that  theoretically  the  Byzantine  (or  Eastern) 
Empire  was  the  eastern  half  of  the  old  Roman  Empire.  The  further 
east  one  went,  the  more  the  culture  was  Greek,  and  not  Roman. 

********************************  *******  *******  *******  *****  *********  ** 
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CANADIAN  “NICKELS” 

by  Gabriel  A.  Grams , Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  #1152 


A nickel  is  a nickel  is  a nickel!  But,  according  to  Canada 'a  Currency 
and  Exchange  Act  there  is  no  such  coin  as  a "nickel".  Its  official 
designation  is  "Five  Cents",  and  the  widespread  use  of  the  word  nickel 
stems  from  the  coin's  metal  content. 


Since  1968  the  Royal  Canadian  Mint  has  struck  5,  10,  25  and  50  cent 
and  one  dollar  pieces  in  pure  nickel.  Nickel  is  magnetic  and  has  a 
number  of  other  properties,  such  as  resistance  to  corrosion  and  wear, 
that  make  it  an  ideal  coinage  metal.  The  use  of  nickel  in  Canadian 
coins  goes  back  to  1922,  when  a new  5 cent  coin  was  struck  to  replace 
the  tiny  5 cent  silver  pieces  used  before.  Since  then  the  "nickel" 
has  experienced  some  interesting  changes  that  make  it  one  of  the  most 
popular  coins  in  the  Canadian  series. 


From  1922  until  1936  the  "nickel"  was  round  and  struck 
in  pure  nickel.  The  obverse  showed  the  crowned  head 
of  King  George  V,  the  reverse  two  maple  leaves,  the 
value,  the  word  Canada,  and  the  date  below  the  maple 
leaves.  Key  dates  of  this  series  are  the  years  1925 
and  1926  which  show  low  mintages,  and  the  1926  date 
variety,  known  as  near-six  and  far-six  variety. 


From  1937  to  1942  the  "nickel"  bears  on  the  obverse 
the  uncrowned  head  of  King  George  VI , while  the  reverse 
depicts  a beaver  on  an  island,  symbolizing  the  import- 
ance of  the  fur  trade  in  the  early  development  of  the 
country.  The  issue  of  1937  featured  a period  after  the 
date  by  which  the  designer  indicated  that  the  original 
dies  prepared  for  Edward  VIII  had  been  scrapped. 


Because  nickel  was  needed  for  the  war,  an  alloy  of  cop- 
per and  zinc,  also  known  as  tombac,  was  substituted  in 
1942.  To  avoid  possible  confusion  with  the  bronze  one 
cent,  the  "tombacs"  were  issued  twelve-sided.  In  1943 
the  shape  and  metal  remained  the  same,  but  the  reverse 
design  was  changed  to  show  a torch  and  a large  V,  sym- 
bolizing sacrifice  and  victory.  A very  curious  device 
also  appears  on  these  coins  : instead  of  the  denticles 
shown  along  the  rim,  a dot-dash  pattern  was  used.  In  the  International 
Code  it  formed  the  message  : WE  WIN  WHEN  WE  WORK  WILLINGLY. 


Due  to  the  war  even  copper  and  zinc  became  scarce,  resulting  in  the 
use  of  chrome-plated  steel  for  the  nickels  of  the  years  1944  and  1945. 
The  design  and  shape  remained  the  same  as  in  1943. 

By  now  the  12-sidcd  shape  had  become  popular  and  it  was  retained  until 
1962.  From  1946  to  1950  the  beaver  again  was  shown  on  the  reverse 
and  nickel  was  the  metal.  Until  1947  the  King's  title  included  the 
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tified  by  the  small  maple  leaf  aft 


letters  ET  IND.  IMP  (and  Emperor 
of  India),  after  1947  these  letters 
were  eliminated,  with  the  legend  now 
reading  : GEORGIVS  VI  DEI  GRATIA  REX 
(George  VI,  King  by  the  Grace  of 
God).  Key  dates  are  1947  and  1948. 
Some  nickels  were  minted  in  1948 
with  the  1947  date.  They  are  iden- 
;r  the  date. 


1951  brought  a commemorative  coin,  honoring  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  isolation  of  the  metal  nickel  by 
the  Swedish  scientist  A.  F.  Cronstedt.  The  reverse, 
designed  by  Stephen  Trenka,  shows  a refinery  building 
with  a tall  chimney  and  the  dates  1751-1951.  Ironic- 
ally, in  mid-1951,  nickel  again  became  scarce  and 
steel  had  to  be  used  from  1954  to  1954,  with  the 
beaver  design  on  the  reverse.  The  uncrowned  head  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  replaced  that  of  King  George  VI  in  1953  and  remained 
there  until  1965,  when  it  was  redesigned  by  Arnold  Machin  to  show  an 
updated,  better  portrait. 


From  1955  on  nickel  was  again  used,  and  in  1963  the 
coin's  shape  changed  back  from  twelve-sided  to  round 
The  Centennial  commemorative  of  1967  saw  a hopping 
rabbit  on  the  reverse,  whose  designer  Alex  Colville 
was  responsible  for  all  the  other  wildlife  reverses 
on  the  Canadian  coins  of  that  year. 


It  seems  fitting  that  Canada,  the  world's  largest  producer  of  nickel, 
should  utilize  this  metal  in  her  coinage.  Canada  also  owns  the  larg- 
est nickel  coin  in  the  world  : it  is  a huge  replica  of  the  1951  5c 
commemorative  and  stands  in  Numismatic  Park  in  Sudbury,  Ontario. 


Bibliography: 

1)  CHARLTON,  J.  E.:  1979  Charlton's  Standard  Catalogue  of  Canadian 

Coins. 

2)  HAXBY,  J.  A.  & WILLEY,  R.  C. : Coins  of  Canada  (3rd  ed.,  Racine, 

1977). 

*************************  *************  ^r*****  ******************  ^-.V:':***** 

THE  EFFENDI  (OTTOMAN)  GOLD  MEDAL  OF  1878  (1294A.H.) 

by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell,  Weeping  Water , Nebraska , NI  HLM12 

An  interesting  fragment  of  long  forgotten  history  of  very  real  inter- 
est to  collectors  and  students  of  Ottoman  numismatics  is  to  be  found 
on  pp88-91  of  Vol.  II,  Part  II,  December  1978  issue  of  the  Numismatic 
Digest  of  India. 

It  is  the  Effendi  Medal  of  Abdul  Hamit  II  struck  in  1878  A.D.  It  is 
the  story  of  the  long  forgotten  railway  that  that  Sultan  planned  to 
take  Moslem  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  known  historically  as  the  Hejaz  Railway. 
The  medal  was  awarded  to  an  Indian  journalist  in  Hyderabad  for  his 
help  in  raising  funds  for  the  railroad.  Both  part  of  the  firman  and 
the  medal  are  illustrated  and  the  story  told  in  the  short  article. 
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ANTI-SEMITISM  AND  THE  RISE  OF  THE  NAZI  PARTY  ON  NOTGELD 


by  W.  A.  Haskell 3 Klein  Bieberau , Vest  Germany , NI  #LM15 

Issuance  of  emergency  money  (notgeld)  in  Germany  and  Austria  in  those 
lean  years  between  1914  and  1923  led  to  its  use  for  many  purposes 
other  than  the  simple  replacing  of  scarce  coinage.  Among  others  was 
the  propagation  of  anti-semitism  in  April  1920,  by  a private  issue 
of  the  "Amstetten  Antsemitism  Federation"  in  Amstetten,  Austria. 

Anti-semitism  had  long  been  rife  in  Austria,  especially  in  Vienna 
where  it  has  been  said  Adolf  Hitler  acquired  his  virulent  anti-Jewish 
feelings.  Amstetten  is  a town  in  lower  Austria,  located  about  40 
kilometers  (24  miles)  east  of  Linz,  just  south  of  the  Danube  River 
and  just  off  the  Vienna  autobahn.  It  was  badly  bombed  in  the  closing 
days  of  World  War  II  but  now  is  a quiet  center  of  light  industry  and 
a rail  point  of  some  importance.  It  was  known  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century  AD,  first  as  a church  center  and  by  the  twelfth  century  as  a 
market  town. 

In  common  with  other  German  and  Austrian  towns  Amstetten  suffered 
severly  from  Post-World  War  I inflation,  and  in  1920  the  community 
issued  two  series  of  notgeld.  The  first,  issued  January  1,  showed  the 
city  coat  of  arms  on  the  reverse,  and  10,  20,  50  Heller  denominations 
on  the  obverse.  A second  series  showed  a view  of  the  town,  and  20, 
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50  and  80  Heller  denominations;  both  series  are  multi-colored.  Simul- 
taneously an  innkeeper,  Joseph  Fischelmeyer , issued  handwritten  scraps 
of  paper  for  notgeld,  which  today  are  rare  and  valuable  while  the  com- 

The  April  1920  issue  by  the  "Am- 
stetten  Antisemitism  Federation" 
was  a private  issue  designed  as 
"Spendenscheine" , or  contribution 
notes,  rather  than  negotiable  ones. 
There  were  four  series  denominated 
in  10,  20  and  50  Heller.  The  50 
Heller  note  here  depicted  shows 
(obverse)  symbolic  burning  of  news- 
papers with  colors  light  blue  on 
white.  The  reverse  is  brown  on 
white  and  depicts  beside  a swastika 
the  instructions:  "Germans  of  all 

party  leanings  who  love  your  folk 
and  have  known  the  menacing  danger 
of  the  Jews  and  will  fight  this, 
join  the  protective  society.  Anti- 
semitism League!  Joining  is  by 
local  groups.  Read  and  spread  the 
aryan  press!" 

Hitler  grew  up  less  than  40  kilo- 
meters from  Amstetten  in  Leonding 
outside  of  nearby  Linz,  and  attend- 
ed one  year  of  school  in  Linz  in 
the  Realschule,  the  secondary  school 
specializing  in  modern  as  opposed 
to  classical  subjects.  One  is  led 


Private  Issue,  Reverse 


munity  notes  are  fairly  common. 


Private  Issue,  Obverse 


to  speculate  whether  the  young,  impressionable  boy  may  not  have  acquir- 
ed some  of  his  more  warped  ideas  from  this  period  prior  to  going  to 
Vienna . 
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The  swastika  is  of  particular  interest  on  these  notes.  It  is  an 
ancient  symbol  found  in  as  widely  diverse  cultures  as  old  English 
and  pre-Columbian  American  Indian.  As  an  ornament  it  generally  de- 
noted good  luck  and  can  best  be  described  as  a Greek  cross  with  each 
arm  extended  at  right  angles  in  the  same  rotary  direction.  Cultures 
varied  in  direction  preferred;  here  and  later  on  Nazi  swastikas  the 
extension  is  clockwise. 

As  early  as  1904  the  German-Bohemian  workers  in  Trautenau  founded  a 
German  worker's  party,  the  Deutsche  Arbeiterpartei  (D.A.P.).  On 
January  5,  1919,  in  Munich,  Anton  Drexler  and  Karl  Harrer,  railroad 
machinist  and  sports  journalist  respectively,  revived  the  party.  It 
met  weekly  to  discuss  the  lost  war,  anti-semetic  grumblings,  and 
moral  decline.  Adolf  Hitler  attended  his  first  meeting  of  this  group 
on  September  12,  1919,  and  a few  days  later  received  his  unsolicited 
membership  card.  Within  a month  Hitler  had  pushed  the  group  into 
public  view  and  in  a speech  to  this  party  on  October  16,  1919,  "dis- 
covered" his  talents  as  a public  speaker. 

On  February  24,  1920,  Hitler  spoke  before  2000  persons  in  the  great 
upper  hall  of  Munich's  Hofbrauhaus  and  began  the  transformation  of 
this  racist  club  into  a very  formidable  political  party.  A week  after 
the  Hofbrauhaus  meeting,  the  D.A.P.  changed  its  name  to  secure  sym- 
pathies of  Austrian  and  German  workers  already  organized  by  Rudolph 
Jung,  a railroad  engineer,  into  the  German  National  Socialist  Worker's 
Party,  and  effort  to  encourage  nationalism  and  socialism  in  opposition 
to  Marxist  socialism.  The  Munich  group,  under  Hitler's  guidance, 
chose  for  their  name  "National  Socialist  German  Workers  Party",  and 
the  German  "Nationalsozialistische  Deutsche  Arbeiterpartei"  (N.S. D.A.P.) 
was  later  shortened  and  corrupted  to  "Nazi".  Simultaneously,  the 
swastika  was  adopted  as  a battle  symbol. 

Despite  the  relatively  late  public  revelation  of  Hitler's  own  strongly 
antisemetic  feelings,  in  his  native  Austria,  less  than  two  months 
after  the  Nazi  party  was  formed  in  Germany,  virulent  antisemetic  not- 
geld  was  issued  in  the  obscure  town  of  Amstetten. 

* **********&*********************************************** ********** 
EARLY  (UNSEEN)  COINS  OF  THE  KATHIRID  STATE  OF  SOUTHERN  YEMEN 

by  Patrick  D.  Hogan,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  NI  #185,  NLG 

Prior  to  the  coup  of  1970  which  overthrew  the  amalgamation  known  as 
the  Federation  of  Southern  Yemen,  the  Kathiri  sultans  ruled  in  Saiwun, 
comprising  one  of  the  larger  British-protected  states  in  this  area. 

The  dynastic  state  was  an  old  one,  and  once  powerful,  i.e.,  in  Southern 
Yemen  political  scene.  They  had  conquered  much  of  Hadramawt , from  the 
east,  being  originally  from  Zufar.  Since  867H/1462-3AD  they  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  al-Shihr,  having  captured  it  from  the  Tahirid 
dynasty  of  Yemen. 

Numismatically , the  al-Kathiri  are  known  to  us  as  the  issuers  of  the 
coins  of  Tarim,  one  of  their  cities  in  the  interior.  Philatelists 
are  well  aware  of  early  stamps  of  the  al-Kathiri.  These  coins  of  Tarim 
are  well-made  with  modern  machinery.  The  coins  are  dated  1344H  (1925). 
Of  earlier  coins  of  this  old  dynasty,  none  have  come  to  light. 

However,  such  coins  did  exist,  and  may  yet  come  out  of  hiding.  Robert 
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B.  Serjeant-*-  had  uncovered  such  evidence  for  a coinage  by  the  Kathirids 
in  the  16th  century  in  manuscripts  of  contemporary  vintage: 

"It  may  have  been  connected  with  the  necessity  of  producing 
a reliable  coinage,  but  perhaps  for  reason  of  prestige,  or 
for  both,  that  Sultan  Badr  Bu  Tuwai.ri.lf.  struck  a coinage  of 
his  own,  though  it  was  probably  limited  in  its  circulation 
and  none  seems  to  have  survived. "2 

Serjeant  points  out  that  Saiyid  Muljammad  bin  Hashim  stated  that  in 
937H  (1530-1)  Eadr  struck  silver  coins  of  the  riyal  category,  as  well 
as  half  and  quarter  riyals  and  small  and  large  copper  coinage.  Anoth- 
er contemporary  write  stated  that  in  943H  (1536-7)  Badr  struck  "al- 
bu^shah  al-Badriyah" . However,  this  writer,  Ba  Faklh  al-Shitirl,  does 
not  confirm  Muljammad  b.  Hashim' s statement.  But  Serjeant  points  out 
that  Ba  Faklh  does  say  that  in  the  year  934H  (1527-8)  fulus,  "of  cop- 
per I suppose"  were  struck  in  al-Shihr  and  transactions  took  place 
with  them. 

Further  evidence  that  the  Kathirid  sultan  issued  a coinage  at  this 
time  is  cited  by  Serjeant,  mostly  from  legal  cases  which  devolve 
around  the  problem  of  paying  debts  in  the  "old"  or  "new"  coinage. 

From  this  we  may  make  a case  that  there  was  a coinage  of  silver  and 
copper  coins  by  the  Kathirid  Sultan  Badr  Bu  Xuwairi9>  in  or  around 
the  period  934-943H/1527-1537AD.  As  Serjeant  has  pointed  out,  the 
reason  behind  this  coinage  may  have  been  for  that  of  prestige.  This 
was  a period  of  change  in  the  area.  The  Ottoman  Turks  had  overthrown 
the  Mamluks  in  Egypt,  and  had  arrived  in  Southern  Yemen.  The  Portu- 
guese controlled  the  Indian  Ocean  coasts.  Badr  was  soon  to  accept 
vassalage  to  the  Ottomans  (945H) , but  until  then  he  wielded  some  power, 
and  was  able  to  crush  his  chief  rivals  in  the  area,  the  Mahri  sultans 
of  Qishn.  Thus,  a coinage  may  have  been  devised  as  a show  of  inde- 
pendence or  as  a royal  "badge". 

On  the  other  hand,  Serjeant's  statement  alluding  to  the  necessity  of 
a reliable  coinage  may  have  been  the  reason  for  the  Kathiri  coinage. 

The  Turkish  governors  produced  notoriously  debased  coinage. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  coinage  of  Badr  has  not  been  seen.  This  area 
remains  one  of  the  more  obscure  regions  of  the  world.  The  Yemeni,  and 
Omani,  dynasties  are  basically  "backwater",  obscure  entities.  The 
coinage  is  crude,  usually,  and  not  well-cataloged.  Only  very  recently 
have  coins  of  several  dynasties  been  identified. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  Kathiri  coins  of  the  10th/16th  century  bearing 
the  name  of  Badr  and  the  mint  name  of  al-Shihr  will  eventually  emerge, 
to  be  added  to  our  numismatic  store  of  knowledge.  But  for  the  time 
being,  the  coins  of  Sultan  Badr,  the  Kathiri  sultan  of  al-Shityr,  and 
ancestor  of  the  coin-issuers  of  Tarim,  remain  known  to  us  only  from 
written  documents. 


Notes : 

1 - CF.  SERJEANT,  ROBERT  B.,  The  Portuguese  Off  the  South  Avabain  Coast. 

Hadrami  Chronicles.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1963. 

2 - SERJEANT,  p.  141. 
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NUMISMATIST  ?????? 


by  Wm.  B.  Thompson , Edmond , Oklahoma , NI  #1157 

The  American  Numismatic  Association  (ANA)  defines  a NUMISMATIST  in 
their  Dictionary  of  Numismatic  Terms  as  a person  knowledgeable  in  the 
science,  study  or  collecting  of  coins,  tokens,  etc.  Does  the  shoe 
fit,  or  are  you  just  an  amassor,  investor  or  coin-nut? 

I'm  willing  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  doubt  and  assume  that  you  are 
a knowledgeable  collector  with  some  sort  of  goal  in  mind.  Either  a 
type  set,  a date  set,  or  perhaps  a topical  collection.  If  you  built 
up  this  collection,  you  had  to  do  some  study  on  your  subject,  and  more 
likely  you  are  proud  of  your  efforts.  So  what?  To  whom  have  you  tried 
to  impart  your  knowledge?  When  was  the  last  time  you  gave  the  program 
at  your  local  club?  Have  you  ever  made  an  exhibit  at  a show?  Did  you 
ever  write  an  article  for  a bulletin  or  journal  - or  even  your  local 
club  flyer?  Why  not? 

My  big  hang-up  is  exhibits,  or  perhaps  I should  say,  the  lack  of  ex- 
hibits at  most  shows.  I live  near  Oklahoma  City  and  several  years  ago 
when  I was  ready  to  start  exhibiting  I wanted  to  see  some  samples.  I 
was  told  that  I would  have  to  go  to  some  much  larger  shows  than  were 
held  here.  So,  I packed  up  my  wife  and  went  to  St.  Louis.  Big  show  - 
big  deal  - 80  to  90  dealers  and  NOT  ONE  EXHIBIT.  It  was  only  a dealer 
swap-session.  A local  coin  club,  of  which  I am  a Charter  Member,  had 
enough  exhibitors  that  three  years  ago  we  were  able  to  get  "Coin  Col- 
lections" as  a exhibit  category  in  the  Oklahoma  State  Fair.  We  had  a 
local  show  recently  with  about  20  dealers  and  would  you  believe  one 
non-competitive  and  one  competitive  exhibit  - both  mine.  Most  of  the 
other  members  of  the  club  had  suddenly  became  dealers.  True,  I won 
another  blue  ribbon. 

What  is  the  basic  function  of  any  coin  club  or  association?  Isn't  it 
the  dispersion  of  knowledge?  How  do  you  spread  knowledge?  A lecture 
is  one  way,  but  it  is  difficult  for  a lot  of  us  to  hold  group  attention. 
Write  an  article  on  your  favorite  collection;  but  then  most  of  us  have 
a hard  time  putting  our  thoughts  on  paper , so  we  keep  delaying  the  effort. 
How  about  an  exhibit?  As  the  saying  goes,  "A  picture  is  worth  a thous- 
and words".  So,  why  and  how  do  we  go  about  preparing  an  exhibit?  The 
following  are  some  of  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject. 

The  "why"  is  to  teach  others  a little  geography,  history,  economics, 

religion,  etc.  in  an  interesting  manner.  It  should  prove  that  your  are 
a NUMISMATIST.  It  also  provides  an  outlet  for  the  "ham"  in  each  of 
us  to  show-off  just  a little  bit.  A side  effect  should  be  the  creation 
of  the  interest  of  the  non-collector  in  the  "King  of  Hobbies".  This 
will  help  to  create  more  demand  and  higher  prices  for  your  coins  when 
you  do  decide  to  sell. 

An  exhibit  should  tell  a story  - short  and  simply.  It  should  be  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  to  attract  attention.  The  fewer  coins  the  easier  it 
will  be  and  the  less  writing  you  will  have  to  prepare  and  the  easier 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  viewer.  (My  first  exhibit  had  57  coins; 

now  I try  to  limit  it  to  10  or  12.)  Don't  get  too  technical.  Some 

shows  require  that  you  give  the  size,  weight,  mintage,  etc.,  but  the 
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general  public  could  care  less  and  other  collectors  know  where  to  find 
this  information  if  they  want  it.  All  this  information  does  is  fill 
up  the  case  with  writing.  All  shows  have  different  judging  rules  of 
which  you  should  be  aware.  In  this  line,  the  Texas  Numismatic  Assn. 

(TNA)  is  the  roughest  and  the  Canadian  Numismatic  Assn.  (CNA)  is  the 
easiest  show  in  which  to  exhibit.  (I  have  an  exhibit  that  had  won  3 
blue  ribbons  and  a Best-of-Show,  but  because  of  the  lack  of  technical 
information,  it  did  not  even  rate  an  honorable  mention  at  the  TNA 
in  Dallas  some  time  back.) 

I challenge  you  to  prepare  and  exhibit  and  not  enjoy  it.  After  you 
have  made  your  notes,  use  these  same  notes  as  a basis  for  an  article 
or  a lecture  at  your  coin  club.  I sincerely  believe  that  this  is  one 
way  to  enjoy  our  hobby  more.  Who  knows,  you  must  might  be  a NUMISMATIST. 


(About  the  author:  Bill  has  been  a collector  since  his  teens  but, 

until  about  7 years  ago  when  he  got  into  foreign  coins,  he  admits  he 
was  not  a NUMISMATIST.  He  served  as  General  Chairman  of  the  1979 
Oklahoma  Numismatic  Association  Convention  in  Oklahoma  City  and  will 
soon  be  taking  over  the  job  as  Treasurer.  During  this  convention  in 
early  May  1979,  he  hosted  the  NI-OIN  Openhouse  Coffee  which  included 
a program  by  NI  member  Dr.  Howard  L.  Ford.  His  collecting  specialty 
is  the  Channel  Islands,  Canada,  Mexico  and  any  world  crowns  that 
might  make  an  interesting  display.) 

*********** ****************************************** **************** 

A RARE  8 PENTANUMMIA  (FOLLIS)  OF  MAURICE  TIBERIUS 

by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell,  Weeping  Water,  Nebraska,  NI  ffLMl 2 


This  rare  coin  was  shown  as  #C944  in  the  Seaby  Coin  and  Medal  Bulletin 
of  September  1978  and  is  an  interesting  coin,  struck  at  Cherson,  in 
the  Crimea,  for  the  Emperor  Maurice  Tiberius  (582-602  A.D.).  Maurice, 
though  of  Roman  descent,  was  a native  of  Arabissus  in  Cappadocia  (Asia 
Minor-Turkey),  born  c.539.  He  spent  his  youth  at  the  court  of  Justin 
II.  He  joined  the  army  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Persia  War 
(the  East-West  struggle  of  the  empire).  He  married  a daughter,  Con- 
stantina,  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  II,  being  nominated  Caesar  (heir 
apparent)  by  the  latter  when  dying.  He  was  then  involved  in  a long 
war  with  the  Avars.  When  he  refused  to  ransom  12,000  troops  who  were 
prisoners,  they  were  massacred.  That,  and  his  army  reforms,  led  to  a 
revolt  of  the  troops  under  Phocas  (later  emperor).  Maurice  abdicated, 
retiring  to  Chalcedon  (Kadikoy)  but  he  sent  to  the  great  Persian  King, 
Chosroes  II  for  help  and  was  then  murdered  with  most  of  his  children. 
He  seems  to  have  been  an  unpleasant  person.  (D.O.  3 or  Sear  607). 
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DETECTING  COUNTERFEIT  COINS  BY  SIGHT 


by  D.  M.  Etzel , Sgt.  Bluff,  Iowa , NI  # 1415 

Most  coin  collectors,  like  me,  do  not  have  the  sophisticated  instru- 
ments necessary  to  weight  a coin  or  to  check  its  specific  gravity  to 
determine  whether  or  not  we  have  been  sold  a counterfeit.  Also,  the 
value  of  many  world  coins  do  not  warrant  the  cost  of  sending  them  to 
the  American  Numismatic  Association  Certification  Service  (ANACS) , or 
similar  organizations,  for  certification. 

Probably,  about  now,  many  of  you  who  are  reading  this  are  saying  to 
yourselves,  "I  only  collect  minor  coins,  so  I don't  have  to  worry 
about  buying  a counterfeit".  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  first  thing  to  remember  in  checking  a coin  to  see  if  it  is  genuine 
is  that  no  coin,  regardless  of  size  or  face  value,  is  immune  from 
being  counterfeited.  If  a coin  has  been  struck  for  use  as  money, 
there  is  a good  chance  that  at  one  time  or  another  it  has  been  il- 
legally forged. 

Unlike  crimes  of  violence  which  may  be  committed  in  a fit  of  anger, 
counterfeiting  is  a deliberate,  frequently  well  planned  crime  which 
can  be  perpetrated  by  a lone  individual  in  the  privacy  of  his  home, 
it  can  (and  has)  be  committed  by  children  of  junior  high  school  age, 
or  it  may  be  an  organized  operation  of  families  who  have  engaged  in 
counterfeiting  for  untold  generations  (as  in  India),  or  it  may  consist 
of  gangs  who  have  a network  of  producers  and  passers  throughout  the 
nation  (as  in  the  United  States) . 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  we  will  consider  that  there  are 
three  reasons  why  a person  or  persons  would  engage  in  counterfeiting: 

A.  Because  he  wants  or  needs  the  money  to  buy  food  or  other 
necessities . 

B.  The  counterfeiter  sees  counterfeiting  as  a means  to  "easy 
money" . 

C.  Psychologically  the  counterfeiter  pictures  himself  as  a 
great  artist  and  the  acceptance  of  his  counterfeit  pieces 
is  seen  by  him  as  acceptance  of  his  "art". 

Of  the  three  reasons  for  counterfeiting,  usually  the  hardest  counter- 
feits to  detect,  are  those  produced  for  reason  C. 

All  counterfeiters  are  aware  that  the  piece  that  they  produce  has  to 
be  good  enough  to  pass  once,  so  that  most  of  the  counterfeits  one  en- 
counters will  be  poorly  produced  and  made  of  poor  quality  metal,  be- 
cause the  counterfeiter  also  knows  that  most  people  do  not  look  at 
their  change.  Counterfeits  produced  by  one  who  considers  himself  an 
artist  would  of  course  be  an  exception. 

Basically,  there  are  three  methods  of  producing  counterfeit  coins: 

A.  Cast. 

B.  Die  Struck. 
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C.  Electrotype. 


Because  of  the  simplicity  of  production,  casting  is  the  most  frequent 
method  used  for  counterfeiting  coins. 

I have  had  many  coin  collectors  and  coin  dealers  tell  me  that  a person 
need  not  worry  about  counterfeits  because  they  have  a rough  surface 
and  you  can  always  tell  them  when  you  encounter  them. 

The  government  pamphlet  on  detecting  counterfeits  tells  me  that  count- 
erfeit coins  feel  greasy  (I  have  looked  at  hundreds  of  counterfeits 
and  have  encountered  only  one  which  has  a real  greasy  feeling) , or  it 
is  easily  cut  by  a knife  (some  counterfeits  are,  many  are  not),  or 
that  the  counterfeit  piece  will  have  a dull  ring  or  a "thud". 

What  the  coin  collectors,  coin  dealers  and  the  government  have  said 
is  only  half  truth  as  many  collectors  who  buy  coins  without  checking 
them  may  find  out. 

To  properly  check  a coin  to  detect  a counterfeit  by  sight,  you  need  a 
good,  strong  magnifier  of  30  power,  and  have  enough  experience  with 
it  that  you  can  focus  it  on  specific  areas  of  the  coin  that  you  are 
checking . 

To  actually  check  the  coin  there  are  several  things  that  you  should 
look  for. 

First,  is  the  coin  made  of  the  proper  metal?  Most  counterfeit  copper 
or  bronze  coins  will  be  cast  in  brass  or  they  will  be  cast  in  lead 
(or  a lead  alloy),  then  thinly  plated  with  copper.  Most  silver  coins 
will  be  cast  in  lead  (or  a lead  alloy),  or  copper  or  brass  and  then 
given  a thin  silver  or  chrome  plating.  Other  silver  coins  may  be 
cast  in  a silver-like  metal  or  a greatly  debased  silver.  Nickel  and 
copper-nickel  coins  are  frequently  cast  in  lead  alloy  or  they  may  be 
cast  in  copper-nickel,  or  any  of  a number  of  other  white  metals. 

It  is  a good  idea  to  study  the  metals  of  genuine  coins  as  the  ability 
to  tell  copper  from  brass,  or  silver,  copper-nickel  or  nickel  from 
other  white  metals,  is  very  important  in  the  detection  of  counterfeits 
by  sight. 

After  checking  the  coin  to  see  if  it  is  the  proper  metal,  use  your 
magnifier  to  see  if  there  is  any  area  on  the  coin  where  a thin  plating 
of  the  proper  metal  has  worn  or  flaked  off.  (Caution:  Some  silver 

coins  under  certain  conditions  will  develop  discolored  areas  that  give 
the  appearance  of  brass  showing  through  the  silver,  so  that  this  check 
along  will  not  be  sufficient  to  determine  whether  the  piece  is  genuine 
or  not.) 

If  you  find  that  the  coin  appears  to  be  the  proper  metal  and  that  it 
is  not  plated,  again  using  your  magnifier  you  should  check  the  surface 
of  the  coin.  Be  especially  alert  to  checking  between  the  denticles, 
or  the  dots  around  the  rim,  as  very  frequently  "nipples"  left  from 
imperfect  casting  will  show  up  in  these  areas.  Also,  using  the  magni- 
fier, check  the  field  of  the  coin  and  the  raised  areas  on  the  obverse 
and  reverse  for  "nipples"  that  may  appear  there. 
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After  checking  the  surface  of  the  coin,  use  the  magnifier  to  check  the 
edge.  If  the  coin  has  a reeded  or  lettered  edge,  be  wary  of  buying 
it  if  the  reeding  or  lettering  is  irregular  or  missing  in  spots. 
(Genuine  coins  made  in  primitive  mints  such  as  Tibet  may  have  poor 
reeding.  As  you  develop  the  ability  to  detect  counterfeit  coins  by 
sight,  you  will  learn  which  genuine  coins  are  poorly  reeded.) 

Many  genuine  coins  with  lettered  edges  have  the  lettering  put  on  the 
edge  before  the  coin  is  struck,  then,  in  the  process  of  striking,  the 
lettering  may  be  distorted.  To  properly  check  the  lettering  of  a 
lettered  edge  coin,  use  your  magnifier  to  look  inside  the  lettering. 

The  edges  of  the  letters  should  be  even  and  the  bottom  of  the  letter 
(inside  of  it)  should  not  show  any  "nipples". 

The  "nipples"  on  a cast  counterfeit  coin  are  made  from  broken  bubbles 
in  the  casting  dies  and  always  appear  as  raised  dots. 

Seldom  will  a counterfeit  coin  have  minute  areas  where  the  metal  is 
pitted.  Pitting  is  more  frequently  caused  by  the  coin  having  been 
exposed  to  a corrosive  chemical. 

If  you  have  gotten  a counterfeit  coin  which  has  been  cast  by  a counter- 
feiter who  considers  himself  a great  artist,  the  counterfeiter  may  have 
gone  to  great  pains  to  remove  all  evidence  of  casting,  and  search  as 
you  may,  you  may  not  find  "nipples". 

Usually  one  of  two  things  will  show  up  this  kind  of  counterfiet.  The 
counterfeiter  may  "sign"  his  works.  That  is,  he  may  use  a fictitious 
date,  a fictitious  mint  mark,  use  his  own  initials  instead  of  those  of 
the  mintmaster,  or  in  some  other  way  "sign"  the  work  so  that  his  art 
work  may  be  known.  Another  way  to  detect  this  type  of  counterfeit  is 
that  it  may  have  "worked  reeding"  or  the  lettered  edge  may  be  scratch- 
ed on  or  engraved. 

Die  struck  counterfeits  are  usually  struck  from  hand  cut  dies.  A 
counterfeit  of  this  type  may  be  detected  by  comparing  the  design  of  a 
suspect  piece  with  that  of  a known  genuine.  Facial  features  or  ex- 
pressions on  the  faces  of  bust  type  coins  may  indicate  a die  struck 
counterfeit  as  they  will  differ,  sometimes  quite  drastically,  from  that 
of  the  genuine  coin.  Also,  if  the  design  if  that  of  an  eagle,  the 
eagle  may  appear  scrawny,  or  there  may  be  parts  of  the  design  missing 
or  poorly  cut.  The  design  may  also  appear  flat  when  the  suspect  coin 
is  compared  with  a genuine  piece. 

Electrotyping  is  a method  used  by  museums  to  reproduce  rare  items  to 
be  used  to  enrich  their  displays  without  actually  having  the  original. 
This  is  a very  uncommon  method  used  by  counterfeiters.  If  only  the 
surface  of  the  coin  is  checked  you  will  not  be  able  to  detect  an  elec- 
trotype counterfiet  by  sight,  as  the  electrotype  reproduction  is  a 
nearly  exact  copy  of  the  original. 

When  an  electrotype  counterfeit  is  made  the  process  produces  two  shells 
of  metal,  one  having  the  obverse  design  and  the  other  the  reverse  de- 
sign. These  shells  are  then  filled  with  lead  or  a lead  alloy  and 
joined  together.  If  the  counterfeiter  has  not  taken  the  time  to  cover 
up  the  areas  where  the  piece  was  joined  together,  you  will  be  able  to 
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detect  it  as  a rim  or  depression  around  the  edge  of  the  coin.  If  the 
counterfeiter  has  used  a complete  edge  of  one  of  the  shells,  you  may 
detect  the  electroytype  pieces  by  detecting  a very  thin  circular  de- 
pression going  around  the  rim.  An  electrotype  counterfeit  filled  with 
lead  or  lead  alloy  will  not  ring  when  struck,  and,  if  dropped,  may 
come  apart. 

I have  found  that  counterfeits  are  more  common  from  Mexico,  China, 
India  and  Italy  than  from  other  countries  and  those  from  Mexico  and 
Italy  are  usually  the  best  made. 

********************************************************************** 


UMAYAD  CALIPHS 


by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell , Weeping  Water,  Nebraska,  NI  #LM12 


This  beautiful  silver  dirham  was  struck  at  the  Wasit  mint  in  85AH 
(705AD)  for  the  Caliph  'Abd-al-Malik  who  ruled  as  Caliph  from  685-705 
AD.  There  were  two  Umayad  lines,  this  belongs  to  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean branch,  while  the  others  ruled  in  Spain.  These  followed  direct- 
ly after  the  line  of  a prophet  and  had  their  beginnings  in  one  of  the 
clans  of  Mecca,  which  was  called  Umayya  (Abd-Shams) . The  dynasty 
lasted  from  41-132AH  (661-750AD).  Abd-al-Malik  was  the  greatest  after 
the  dynasty  founder  Mu'awiya. 

The  power  and  control  of  Islam  in  the  Near  East,  which  lasted  so  long 
and  laid  the  ground  for  the  wonderful  flowering  of  Arabic  culture, 
yet  to  come  were  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  both  Mu'awiya 
and  'Abd-al-Malik  were  highly  capable  administrators.  Thus  they  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  in  order,  and  laying  a really  sound  foundation  for 
the  enormous  empire  the  Arabs  had  just  conquered.  Such  a multiplicity 
of  peoples  and  places  might  well  have  disintegrated  into  many  parts, 
as  did  the  Empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  death.  Their  admin- 
istration was  based  on  the  best  of  the  Greek  (i.e.  Byzantine)  and 
Persian  (Sassania) . 

The  style  of  the  coin  is  characteristic,  the  coinage  was  well  struck  - 
unlike  so  much  Islamic  coinage  - and  the  quality  of  the  silver  was 
excellent,  all  characteristics  of  a sound  administration.  N.B. 

Dirham  (or  Dirhem)  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Drachma.  Under  'Abd- 
al-Malik  it  was  1/10  of  the  gold  dinar  and  in  710AD  weighed,  in  Egypt 
64  Habbehs  (46  grains).  Like  all  currencies  that  make  a fine  start, 
inflation,  war,  disruption  of  trade,  saw  it  gradually  reduced  in 
weight  and  purity. 
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BRITISH  INDIA  COIN  CHART 


by  Fred  L.  Price,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  NI  #1504 

Below  is  a chart  I have  perfected  to  facilitate  my  collecting  of 
British  India  coinage  types.  At  the  suggestion  of  fellow  collectors, 
I asked  that  it  be  reproduced  in  this  publication  for  the  interest  of 
other  collectors  of  these  coins.  I hope  it  will  be  some  benefit. 
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NUMISMATIC  NOTES  - ITALY  1979 


by  W.  A.  Haskell 3 Klein  Bieberau,  Germany , NI  ttLMl 5 

The  acute  shortage  of  coins  in  circulation  in  Italy  seems  to  continue 
unabated  despite  efforts  by  mints  to  catch  up,  and  the  ravages  of  in- 
flation in  excess  of  12%  are  plainly  visible  since  my  last  visit  four 
years  ago.  Over  a week  of  travel  (during  March  1979)  as  far  south  as 
Naples  and  Sorrento  showed  that  the  small  change  shortages  plaguing 
Italy  for  several  years  continue  as  severe  as  before. 

All  "mini-assegni"  or  mini-checks  issued  locally  for  small  change  emerg- 
ency money  (notgeld)  a few  years  ago  were  ruled  illegal  by  Italian 
courts  and  no  longer  circulate,  even  locally.  These,  usually  issued 
by  local  banks  and  denominated  from  50  to  350  Lire,  created  a collector 
craze  not  yet  fully  abated,  but  have  vanished,  probably  a victim  of 
the  court  ruling  and  inflation.  Encapsulated  postage  stamps  have  also 
disappeared.  However,  on  one  occasion  pieces  of  hard  candy  were  given 
as  change,  demonstrating  the  desperate  straits  a lack  of  coins  has 
created.  The  only  coins  encountered  in  circulation  were  a new  200 
Lire  Y-112  (the  only  two  seen  were  dated  1978  and  1979),  the  50  Lire 
Y-103  and  100  Lire  Y-104,  the  two  latter  being  fairly  common  but 
usually  dated  1978  or  1979.  All  other  coinage  has  apparently  been 
withdrawn  by  the  government. 

No  banknotes  under  500  Lire  P-64A  were  seen  in  circulation,  and  we  were 
warned  not  to  accept  any  under  that  denomination  as  they  are  no  longer 
legal  tender.  The  most  common  banknote  encountered  was  the  1000  Lire 
P-89  by  Carli/Lombardi  with  the  portrait  of  composer  Guissepe  Verdi  on 
the  obverse  and  the  facade  of  the  La  Scala  Theater  in  Milan  on  the  re- 
verse. 

Few  2000  and  5000  Lire  (P-91  and  P-90)  notes  were  encountered;  the 
second  most  frequently  found  note  seemingly  the  10,000  Lire  (P-84) 
with  the  portrait  of  Michelangelo  on  the  obverse.  Because  of  an  ap- 
parent shortage  of  the  2000  and  5000  Lire  notes,  making  change  for  a 
10,000  Lire  also  presented  a problem. 

Two  of  the  new  100,000  Lire  notes,  as  yet  unlisted  by  Pick,  were  noted 
in  circulation  and  also  created  serious  change  problems.  Virtually  no 
notes  encountered  would  grade  above  GOOD!  Obviously  with  the  continued 
shortage  of  a medium  of  exchange,  every  day  commerce  in  Italy  is 
seriously  hampered  or  constricted. 

Italian  economic  woes  compounded  by  continued  governmental  instability 
and  unwarranted  acts  of  the  "Red  Brigade"  terrorism  make  Italy  an  ail- 
ing member  of  the  European  Economic  Community.  In  traversing  the 
beautiful  Italian  countryside  one  is  struck  that  Italy  is  being  inun- 
dated by  the  overwhelming  volume  of  trash  dumped  in  heaps  everywhere 
as  a hallmark  of  a throwaway  society.  One  small  solution  to  Italy’s 
stagnation  and  chronic  unemployment  could  be  a massive  clean-up  and 
re-cycling  campaign  to  restore  the  natural  beauty  of  the  countryside 
and  utilize  waste!  resources. 
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NEW  ISSUES  WITH  ASSIGNED  YEOMAN  NUMBERS 


(The  catalog  numbers  assigned  to  new  issue  coin  listings  published  here 
are  supplied  and  copyrighted  by  Western  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Whit- 
man Coin  Products,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.  No  further  use  of  these 
numbers  in  any  other  publication  is  authorized.) 

* Collectors ' Coins 

ARGENTINA 

Y54  50  Pesos  1979,  Copper-Aluminum-Nickel  (23.5mm) 

Y55  100  Pesos  1979,  Copper-Aluminum-Nickel  (25mm) 

COLUMBIA 

Y104  25  Centavos,  1979  Nickel-Brass  (23.2mm) 


CYPRUS 

Y51 

*Y51a 

500  Mils  1978,  Cupro-Nickel , Human  Rights 

500  Mils  1978,  .925  Silver  (32.3mm),  Human  Rights 

INDIA 

Y119 

Y120 

5 Paise  1979,  Aluminum  (25.8mm),  International  Year  of  Child 
100  Paise  1979,  Alum.  (28.9mm),  International  Year  of  Child 

LIBERIA 

*Y42 

100  Dollars  1979,  .900  Gold  (26.16mm),  O.A.U.  Summit  Conference 

PERU 

*Y88 

5000  Soles  1979,  .925  Silver  (40mm),  Battle  of  Iquique 

TONGA 

Y44 

2 Pa'anga  1979,  Cupro-Nickel  (45mm),  Fourth  F.A.O.  Coinage 

TURKEY 

Y135 

Y136 

Y137 

Y138 

*Y139 

*Y140 

50  Kurus  1978,  Stainless  Steel  (24.9mm),  Sixth  F.A.O.  Coinage 
1 Lira  1978,  Stainless  Steel  (27.2mm),  Sixth  F.A.O.  Coinage 
2-1/2  Lira  1978,  Stainless  Steel  (30mm),  Sixth  F.A.O.  Coinage 
5 Lira  1978,  Stainless  Steel  (32.6mm),  Sixth  F.A.O.  Coinage 
150  Lira  1978,  Silver 

200  Lira  1978,  .830  Silver  (30mm),  705th  Anniversary  Mevlana 
Celaleddin-i  Rumi 

(Note:  The  issuance  of  the  1978  F.A.O.  Set  caused  renumbering 

of  Y139-140 . ) 

VATICAN  CITY 

*Y142  1000  Lire  1978,  .935  Silver  (31.4mm),  Pope  John  Paul  I 

*********************************************************************** 


Question: 

What  is  spade  money? 

Answer: 

The  primitive  and  ancient  currency  of  China,  so  called  be- 
cause they  resembled  a pitchfork  or  spade.  They  may  well 
have  been  copied  from  actual  objects  bartered  in  the  days 
before  coins.  They  were  uninscribed  and  the  earliest  types 
had  hollow  handles  filled  with  terracotta. 

I.  C.  G.  Campbell,  NI  //LM-12 
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CONTENTS  OF  THE  NI  REFERENCE  COLLECTION 


(Only  ooins  grading  FINE  or  better  are  being  listed  in  this  continuing 
inventory  of  the  NI  REFERENCE  COLLECTION . Members  desiring  to  borrow 
coins  from  the  collection  for  research  purposes,  lecture  use,  non- 
competitive displays,  or  any  other  reasons,  may  do  so  by  paying  post- 
age and  insurance  both  directions.) 

(Coins  in  the  collection  which  are  UNCIRCULATED  are  underlined . ) 

FINLAND:  Y5  - 1916S;  Y10  - 1892;  Y18  - 1900,  1912;  Y29  - 1917;  Y30  - 

1917S;  Y31  - 1917S;  Y33  - 1923;  Y34  - 1935,  1937;  Y35  - 1920,  1937; 
Y36  - 1928S ; Y36a  - 1943S;  Y37  - 1921H;  Y37a  - 1942S;  Y39  - 1928S, 
1929S , 1930S;  Y39b  - 1951H,  1952H;  Y41  - 1941;  Y42  - 1931,  1941S; 

Y47  - 1952;  Y47a  - 1954,  1956,  1958,  1962;  Y48  - 1952,  1955;  Y48a  - 
1956;  Y49  - 1952H;  Y50  - 1954;  Y51  - 1953H;  Y53  - 1958H;  Y56  - 
1963,  1964,  1965,  1966,  1967,  1968,  1969;  Y56a  - 1970,  1971,  1972, 

1973;  Y57  - 1963,  1964,  1966,  1967,  1968,  1971;  Y58  - 1963,  1964; 

Y59  - 1963,  1964,  1968,  1969;  Y60  - 1963S,  1964S;  Y61  - 1964S, 

1965,  1966;  Y61a  - 1970;  Y65  - 1972. 

FRANCE:  Y1  - 1848A,  1850A;  Y14  - 1953A,  1853BB;  Y15  - 1853A;  Y16  - 

1854A,  1855B (d) ; Y17  - 1855W(a);  Y18  - 1862A;  Y19  - 1862BB,  1862K; 
Y20  - 1863BB;  Y21  - 1863K;  Y41  - 1877A,  1889A,  1894A;  Y42  - 1897A; 
Y43  - 1883A,  1885A,  1888A,  1889A,  1890A,  1894A,  1897A;  Y58  - 1899, 
1920;  Y59  - 1911;  Y60  - 1903,  1906  thru  1909,  1916,  1917;  Y61  - 

1904,  1914,  1915;  Y62  - 1898,  1916  thru  1919;  Y63  - 1915  thru  1920; 

Y64  - 1917,  1918;  Y69  - 1903;  Y70  - 1904,  1905;  Y71  - 1917,  1918, 

1919;  Y72  - 1920,  1921,  1922(t),  1922,  1923(t),  1923,  1924(t),  1924, 
1926,  1930  thru  1938;  Y73a  - 1917  thru  1921,  1923(t),  1924(t),  1928, 
1934,  1935,  1936;  Y73b  - 1941;  Y73c  - 1938,  1939;  Y74  - 1945(-); 

Y76a  - 1917,  1918,  1921  thru  1924;  1926  thru  1929;  1931,  1932,  1933, 
1936,  1937;  Y76b  - 1938,  1939  thin;  Y77  - 1921,  1923,  1925,  1927; 

Y78  - 1921,  1922,  1926,  1927;  Y79  - 1921,  1924,  1925;  Y80  - 1931, 

1931  recut,  1932,  1933,  1937,  1939,  1941;  Y80a  - 1941,  1945C,  1946B; 
Y81  - 1931,  1933,  1934,  1937  thru  1941;  Y81a  - 1941,  1944,  1944C, 
1945,  1945B,  1946B,  1948,  1948B,  1949,  1949B,  1950,  1950B,  1951, 
1957B,  1958BW,  1959;  Y82  - 1932,  1938,  1939,  1941;  Y82a  - 1944, 
1945B,  1948,  1948B,  1949,  1950,  1958,  1959;  Y84  - 1933,  1935;  Y84a  - 
1939,  1940,  1946;  Y84b  - 1945,  1945B,  1946,  1946B,  1946C,  1947, 
1947B,  1948,  1948B,  1949,  1949B,  1950,  1950B;  Y86  - 1930,  1933, 

1934;  Y86a  - 1945,  1946  recut,  1946B  recut,  1947;  Y86b  - 1947, 

1948,  1948B,  1949,  1949B;  Y87  - 1938;  YV90  - 1941;  YV91  - 1941, 

1943;  YV92  - 1942,  1943  thick,  1943  thin;  YV93  - 1943,  1944;  YV94  - 
1942,  1943,  1944;  YV95  - Complete  except  1943C;  YV96  - 1943,  1944B, 
1944C;  Y98  - 1950-1955  complete  except  1952B,  1957,  1958;  Y99.1  - 
1950,  1950B;  Y99a.2  - 1950-53  complete  except  1952;  Y100  - 1951, 
1951B,  1952,  1953B,  1954;  Y101  - 1954,  1954B,  1955,  1955B,  1956, 
1956B,  1957,  1957B,  1958,  1958B;  Y102  - 1962,  1963,  1964  thru  1967; 
1970,  1973;  Y103  - Complete;  Y104  - 1962,  1963,  1964  thru  1970, 

1974,  1976,  1977,  1978;  YA104  - 1966,  1968  thru  1972,  1976,  1978; 
Y105  - 1963  thru  1971,  1976,  1978;  Y106  - Complete;  Y107  - 1965 
thru  1971,  1974,  1976;  Y108  - Complete  thru  1977  (1975  UNC) ; Y110  - 
1962,  1963,  1964;  YllOa  - 1970,  1971,  1974;  Ylll  - 1965;  YA112  - 
1977. 

FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA:  Y1  - 1942;  Yla  - 1943(a);  Y2  - 1942;  Y2a  - 
1943(a);  Y3  - 1948;  Y4  - 1948;  Y5  - 1958(a);  Y6  - 1958(a);  Y7  - 
1958(a) . 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

ROMAS  ANNIVERSARY  ISSUES,.  Michael  Grant.  Republished  (perm.  C.U.P.) 
1977  by  Attic  Books.  Contents:  Key  to  Plates,  13pp  Introduction, 

170pp  text,  4 Appendices,  Miscellania  and  Indices  (persons,  places, 
types  and  legends,  general).  Hard  covers.  2 plates  (31  coins). 

Essentially  this  is  a book  for  Roman  (Latin)  scholars  rather  than  for 
any  but  the  most  learned  numismatists.  It  is  one  of  Grant's  character- 
istics, a field  he  has  made  especially  his  own,  that  coins  are  prim- 
arily adjuncts  to  history  rather  than  an  end  in  themselves.  This  book 
was  written  when  he  was  a Professor  of  Humanity  at  Edinburgh  (Scotland) 
University.  It  had  been  foreshadowed  by  his  inaugural  lecture  there 
some  two  years  before. 

He  begins  by  discussing  the  attention  Romans  paid  to  anniversary  years, 
just  as  in  the  U.S.  most  of  our  organizations,  national  or  local,  pay 
considerable  attention  to  their  own  "anniversaries".  Perhaps  the  is- 
sues best  known  to  the  ordinary  coin  collector  are  the  debased  anton- 
iniani  of  Philip  II  with  the  deer,  hippopotamus,  etc.  on  the  various 
reverses.  Grant  takes  the  reader  from  Caesar  and  Augustus  briefly 
through  to  Valentinians  I,  discussing  the  anniversay  policies  of  the 
various  emperors  who  were  concerned  with  such  issues.  He  concludes 
with  a brief  recapitulation  and  epilogue. 

The  two  plates  are  not  helpful  to  collectors,  or  even  to  the  average 
numismatist  because  the  coins  shown  (as  explained  in  the  introduction) 
are  special  rarities  not  found  in  the  principal  catalogs  and  works. 

On  top  of  that  they  are  concerned  only  with  the  Julian  and  Claudian 
Houses.  There  is  a useful  section  (no  illustrations)  on  the  con- 
tomiates.  The  bulk  of  the  coins  are  from  Berlin,  Paris  and  London. 
Only  a single  specimen  is  from  Eastern  Europe,  an  issue  from  Galatia 
of  the  year  A.D.  50  (Tiberius). 

Grant  spent  most  of  the  war  years  in  Turkey  as  the  director  of  the 
British  Council  in  that  country  (where  I knew  him  well) . He  was  per- 
sona grata  with  the  Turkish  government  and  in  travelling  around  Turkey 
had  easy  access  to  all  collections,  as  well  as  what  he  might  see  in 
the  bazaars.  This  access  was  of  particular  value  to  him  for,  apart 
from  the  huge  collection  in  the  Archaeological  Museum  in  Istanbul 
(rarely  seen  by  anyone  in  my  own  years  there!),  many  small  "local 
museums"  had  odd  coins  lying  around  in  their  cases.  Often  these 
were  unnoted,  unidentified,  and  quite  often  of  considerable  historical 
interest . 


Reviewed  by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell 


BANKNOTES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA  AND  THE  RESERVE  BANK  OF  INDIA3 
by  R.  Leader.  64pp,  illus.,  stiff  paper  cover.  Available  from  the 
publisher:  Stanley  Gibbons  Publications  Ltd.,  391  Strand,  London 

W2CR  OLX,  England.  £1*75  Postpaid. 

This  first  catalogue  that  deals  exclusively  with  the  banknotes  of 
India  covers  the  first  Government  of  India  issue  on  March  1,  1862  to 
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the  present.  The  author  spent  3 years  with  the  British  Army  in  India. 
He  has  collected  banknotes  for  the  past  decade  and  specialized  in  the 
banknotes  of  India  for  the  past  7 years,  at  the  same  time  carrying  out 
research  for  this  detailed  descriptive  listing. 

The  first  Government  of  India  issue  of  1862  and  their  second  issue  of 
1872  are  each  catalogued  in  separate  chapters.  Notes  issued  subseq- 
uently right  through  to  the  present  are  catalogued  in  separate  chap- 
ters by  denomination.  A date  or  a range  of  dates  is  given  for  each 
type-issue  as  well  as  a description  of  the  obverse  and  reverse.  Small 
differences  such  as  lettering,  wording,  overprinting,  signature,  color 
or  size  of  serial  number,  watermark,  type  of  paper,  etc.  are  listed  as 
separate  entries  under  each  main  issue-type.  A catalogue  number  has 
been  assigned  for  each  entry  as  well  as  a single  valuation  in  British 
pounds  for  F,  VF,  EF  or  UNC,  depending  on  the  note's  rarity.  Only  10 
photos  are  included. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  10  rupee  note  of  the  Government  of  India 
issues  was  by  far  the  most  popular  denomination  and  that  the  number  in 
circulation  never  represented  less  than  1/3  of  the  total  value  in  cir- 
culation. By  contrast  the  5 rupee  notes  in  1913  accounted  for  only 
3.2%  of  the  notes  and  never  rose  above  13%.  Thus,  in  general,  higher 
catalogue  valuations  are  given  for  the  5 rupee  notes  of  these  early 
issues  than  for  the  10  rupee  notes. 

Reviewed  by  Jerome  H.  Remick 


THE  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  NUMISMATIC  RESEARCH  SOCIETY , Volume 
14.  93pp,  illus.,  8-1/2"  x 11",  stiff  green  paper  cover,  printed  by 

photocopy  process.  Available  from  Mr.  Ross  W.  Irwin,  14  Tamarack 
Place,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada,  N1E  3Y6.  $10.00. 

This  latest  volume  from  the  Society  was  released  at  the  end  of  May 
1979.  The  19  researched  articles  on  coins,  tokens,  medals,  wooden 
money,  banknotes,  script,  history  and  other  subjects,  in  this  volume 
add  much  new  data  to  Canadian  numismatics. 

Highlights  of  this  volume  are  a very  interesting  and  readable  31  page 
article  entitled  "An  Outline  of  Banking  History  of  Newfoundland"  and 
the  first  installment  of  "A  Dictionary  of  Canadian  Medallists"  by  R. 

C.  Willey.  Mr.  Willey's  article  covers  the  medallists  alphabetically 
and  this  first  installment  of  28  pages  includes  medallists  with  last 
names  commencing  with  A,  B and  C.  A six  page  article  entitled  "The 
1856  Mayflower  Coppers,  Nova  Scotia's  Only  Official  Non-Decimal  Coin- 
age" by  Ruth  McQuade  presents  some  interesting  historical  data  on  this 
issue . 


Reviewed  by  Jerome  H.  Remick. 


COIN  TEAR  BOOK  (BRITISH) , 1980  Edition.  388pp.  Available  from  the 
publisher:  Numismatic  Publishing  Company,  Sovereign  House,  High 

Street,  Brentwood,  Essex,  England  CM  14  4 SE.  £4'44  Postpaid  Seamail. 
£6*29  Postpaid  Airmail. 
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This  latest  (13th)  annual  edition  of  the  COIN  YEAR  BOOK  became  avail- 
able on  July  27th  and  contains  a great  deal  of  data.  It  is  in  fact 
encyclopedic.  It  is  perhaps  best  known  for  its  central  catalogue 
section  of  130  blue  pages  cataloguing  with  valuations  for  5 grades 
of  preservation  and  mintage  figures  the  coinages  of  Great  Britian 
(silver  and  copper  coins  from  1660  on  and  gold  coins  from  1817  on) , 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Isle  of  Man,  the  Republic  of  Ireland  (1928  on)  and 
Lundy.  Separate  sections  catalogue  all  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth 
proof  sets  and  crown  size  coins  (32mm  and  larger) . 

Dealers  throughout  the  world  use  the  YEAR  BOOK  as  a standard  pricing 
guide  for  the  above-mentioned  series.  Pricing  for  each  of  these  sec- 
tions is  done  by  an  expert  in  the  field  and  completed  in  May  just 
before  printing  so  the  pricing  is  realistic  and  up  to  date. 

Other  listings  include:  addresses  for  ordering  coins  from  most  foreign 

countries,  a British  dealer  directory,  a British  auctioneer  director, 
a British  coin  club  directory,  denominations  of  the  world,  worl  mint- 
marks,  counters t amps , a directory  of  numismatic  terms,  legends  and 
mottoes  on  British  coins  and  specifications  of  British  coins. 

Sections  on  grading  of  coins  and  banknotes,  cleaning  coins,  tokens  and 
medals,  Roman  coin  varieties,  metals  used  in  coinage  and  others  are 
included . 

Six  articles  have  been  written  especially  for  the  13th  edition.  They 
are:  "Guernsey  and  its  Coinage",  "Famous  People  on  Ancient  Coins", 

"Currency  of  Inflation",  "Forming  a Farthing  Collection",  "Numismatics 
as  an  Investment"  and  "British  Regular  Armed  Forces  Long  Service  Awards" 

Reviewed  by  Jerome  H.  Remick 


RENNIKS  AUSTRALIAN  COIN  GUIDE , 1979  Edition,  by  Dion  H.  Skinner. 

52pp,  illus.,  7"  x 10",  stiff  paper  cover.  Available  from  the  distrib- 
utor: Max  Stern  & Co.,  Box  997  H,  GPO,  Melbourne,  Victoria  3001, 

Australia.  $5.50  US  Postpaid  Seamail.  $8.00  US  Postpaid  Airmail. 

The  latest  edition  of  this  standard  reference  was  released  May  24, 

1979.  It  is  the  standard  price  guide  for  Australian  coinage. 

The  volume  catalogues  Australian  silver  and  base  metal  coinage  (1910- 
1977)  and  gold  sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns  minted  in  Australia 
(1855-1931).  The  pages  are  part  of  the  11th  edition  of  RENNIKS  AUS- 
TRALIAN COIN  AND  BANKNOTE  GUIDE  (278pp)  but  the  valuations  are  revised 
as  of  April,  1979. 

Coins  are  listed  by  date  and  mintmark  with  mintage  figures  and  valu- 
ations in  up  to  5 conditions  from  VF  through  BU.  For  each  type  coin 
there  is  a clear  photo  of  both  sides,  and  data  on  the  edge,  weight, 
size,  metallic  composition,  legend,  and  designer.  Proof  singles  and 
sets  and  patterns  are  listed  and  evaluated.  A 2-page  listing  of  the 
1919-1921  square  penny  and  half  penny  trial  patterns  includes  for  each 
type  pattern:  a photo,  weight,  size,  composition,  rarity  and  valuation. 

A directory  of  Australian  coin  dealers  is  given  on  the  inside  back  cover 
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The  catalogue  is  very  reflective  of  the  present  Australian  coin  market 
and  is  recommended  to  dealers  and  collectors. 

Reviewed  by  Jerome  H.  Remick. 


THE  ANCIENT  AND  CLASSICAL  WORLD  600  B.C.  - A.D.  650,  by  Michael  Mitch- 
iner,  760pp,  with  over  11,000  photographs.  Library-style  cloth  binding. 
8-1/2"  x 12"  x 2-1/4".  Published  by  Hawkins  Publications,  distributed 
by  B.  A.  Seaby  Ltd.,  London.  $90.00.  (Also  available  to  NI  members 
with  North  American  addresses  from  Scott  Semans,  P.  0.  Box  13007,  New 
Orelans,  La.  70185  for  $80.00,  plus  $2.25  postage  and  insurance. 

(Ed.  Note:  While  we  printed  an  excellent  general  review  of  this  second 

volume  of  ORIENTAL  COINS  AND  THEIR  VALUES  in  the  March  1979  issue , it 
was  felt  that  this  excellent  and  detailed  review  of  "THE  INDIA  SECTION" 
by  Rev.  I.  C.  G.  Campbell  should  also  be  published.) 

The  India  Section 


India  proper  begins  on  page  385  and  runs  to  645.  Prior  to  this  section, 
however,  the  catalog  deals  with  the  coinages  of  the  Parthians,  Sassan- 
ians,  the  Hepthalite  or  White  Huns,  the  Khanates  of  the  Western  Turks 
in  Afghanistan,  all  of  which  empires  were  to  influence  the  coinages  of 
India  just  as  did  the  Greek  coinage  through  the  coinages  of  the  various 
kingdoms  which  arose  out  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  last  section  of  Part  I deals  with  those  empires  which  are  best  cal- 
led the  Greek  forerunners  of  much  of  the  coinage  of  India,  namely  the 
Indo-Greeks,  the  Indo-Scythians , the  Indo-Parthians , Saurashtra  and 
the  Western  Ksatrapas.  This  particular  section  of  the  catalog  would 
be  of  real  use  to  dealers  since  coins  of  all  of  these  groups  have  been 
more  frequently  encountered  in  recent  years.  To  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in,  or  feels  he  may  be,  in  Indian  coinage,  this  section  of  the 
catalog  is  a must.  Indeed  I feel  it  is  essential  if  one  is  to  gain 
any  kind  of  an  understanding  of  the  non-Islamic  coinage  of  India. 

Not  only  does  each  new  group  have  a section  which  explains  clearly  the 
background  of  the  area's  coinage,  but  which  indicates  as  well  how  they 
tie  in,  the  one  with  the  other.  Because  of  this  relationship  which  is 
by  no  means  clear  if  one  deals  with  the  coinage  of  Parthia,  say,  or 
the  Sassanians,  individually,  but  it  has  all  of  them  within  the  frame- 
work of  one  volume.  Thus,  not  only  the  text,  but  the  illustrations 
and  the  arrangement,  are  all  conducive  to  a far  better  understanding, 
not  only  of  the  coins  themselves,  but  of  the  Indian  coin  types  which 
follow  later. 

The  catalog  makes  no  attempt,  which  would  be  impossible  anyway,  to  deal 
with  all  the  types  and  varieties  of  any  one  empire.  Instead,  it  is 
occupied  with  the  more  ordinary  type  of  material  which  either  a dealer 
or  a collector  in  the  west  may  encounter  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
collecting.  These  types  are  sufficiently  general  in  that  they  are 
also  efficacious  in  indicating  their  relationship  to  the  coinages  which 
come  after  them  or  succeed  them  in  areas  of  India  itself. 
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Beside  the  good  illustrations,  arranged  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
in  Mitchiner's  other  books,  there  are  all  the  necessary  charts,  tables, 
rulers'  lists  and  the  script  encountered  in  that  particular  group  of 
coins.  Thus  for  the  Indo-Greeks,  there  is  the  king,  his  associate, 
the  name(s)  as  found  in  Greek  on  the  coins,  the  Kharosthi  characters 
which  replace  them  and  the  transliteration  of  these  last  into  the  mod- 
ern English  language  counterpart.  Philoxenos  (c.  110-80)  and  his  as- 
sociate Diomedes  (c.  110-80)  become,  when  transliterated  from  Kharosthi, 
Philasinasa  and  Diyumetasa. 

There  are  lists  of  all  the  control  marks  used,  which  play  so  prominent 
a part  in  all  these  early  coins.  Both  these  and  the  script  characters 
are  written  largely  and  clearly  enough  so  that  one  has  a good  idea  of 
what  one  many  encounter  on  a given  coin.  This  is  very  important,  not 
just  as  a clue  to  identification,  but  because  script  and  control  marks 
tend  to  degenerate  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  coin.  Later 
in  the  period  (degeneracy,  if  one  prefers  it)  of  that  type  of  coin 
causes  this  even  more.  Beside  the  average  weight  of  each  type,  each 
coin  has  an  individual  catalog  number  with  a cross  number  in  one  of 
Mitchiner's  other  catalogs.  I looked  at  some  of  the  prices  listed  at 
the  end  of  the  book  to  compare  with  prices  I had  either  paid  for 
similar  specimens,  or  seen  advertised  - mainly  the  former,  however  - 
but  Isawbut  little  relationship,  even  when  translated  into  dollars. 

It  is  customary  to  begin  Indian  coinage  with  that  of  the  Pre-Mauryan 
(c.  600-321  B.C.)  punchmark  coinage  which  is,  in  fact,  the  indigenous 
coinage  of  India.  Nevertheless  Part  II  of  the  book  begins  with  the 
Kushans  (385-498pp) . Apart  from  the  area  occupied  by  the  Kushaas  at 
the  height  of  their  empire,  I believe  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
Kushan  coinage  - particularly  the  copper  - had  as  great  an  effect  on 
the  later  coinage  of  India  as  any,  except  the  much  later  Islamic. 

The  ten  parts  of  the  Kushan  section  range  from  the  rise  of  the  Yeuh 
Chi,  through  the  Kushan  coinage  itself  at  the  height  of  the  empire, 
the  reduced  Kushan  kingdom,  the  Kidarites  to  the  Hepthalite  conquest 
of  what  we  now  know  as  Pakistan  with  such  well  known  provinces  as 
Taxila,  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  the  Punjab. 

At  this  last  point  there  is  a break  as  section  17  takes  up  the  pre- 
Mauryan  coinages.  However,  with  the  introduction  of  Northern  India 
during  the  post-Mauryan  period,  section  20,  we  encounter  Kushan  in- 
fluence when  we  meet  up  with  coins  like  those  of  the  Yaudheyas. 

Section  21  deals  specifically  with  the  imitation  Kushan  and  post- 
Kushan  type  coinages  found  in  the  Ganges  Valley  and  adjacent  regions. 

For  myself  I found  this  portion  of  the  catalog  to  be  far  and  away  the 
most  useful.  In  the  first  place  this  type  of  coinage  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  encountered  in  the  U.S.  of  any  Indian  type  of  coinage, 
outside  Islamic  and  the  Raj.  It  was  minted  in  vast  quantities,  over 
very  wide  areas  of  India/Pakistan.  Huge  hoards  of  it  have  appeared 
in  Western  Europe  and  the  U.S.  in  recent  years.  The  coins  are  crude 
and  in  such  quantites  as  to  be  cheap,  though  many  collectors  would 
never  bother  with  them  as  in  appearance  they  are  even  worse  than  the 
Byzantine  Ae  at  its  worst!  Indeed  many  of  the  coins  are  no  better 
than  irregular  lumps  of  copper  with  a few  lines  on  them. 
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The  second,  and  even  more  important  point  is  that  in  these  sections, 
and  in  this  catalog,  Mitchiner  has  assembled  together  information  about 
related  coins  which  otherwise  is  scattered  widely  through  a whole  var- 
iety of  catalogs  and  articles  in  hard-to-come-by  Indian  numismatic 
journals  and  publications. 

No  doubt  not  everyone  will  agree  with  all  of  Mitchiner' s conclusions, 
but  anyone  who  has  handled  these  many  different  types  and  kinds  of 
coinage  on  an  individual  basis,  soon  realizes  there  has  to  be  some 
overall  connection.  To  observe  page  after  page  of  these  coins,  with 
all  the  pertinent  facts  about  them  in  the  adjacent  text,  not  only 
shows  a connection,  but  also  enables  a pattern  to  emerge  which  becomes 
much  more  far  reaching  than  one  would  have  dreamed  of  originally. 

Important  as  are  the  illustrations  and  the  facts,  it  is  only  when  one 
has  actually  handled  quantites  of  these  crude  copper  coins  that  one 
really  becomes  appreciative  of  the  correlation  that  exists. 

Punchmarked  Coins 


By  now  there  is  a very  great  deal  of  literature  on  punchmark  (silver 
coins)  while  the  coins  themselves  have  become  a reasonably  common  fact 
of  life  among  non-Indian  collectors.  Pages  499-553  of  the  book  deal 
very  adequately  with  the  types  and  details  necessary  for  identification 
of  the  coins  ordinary  collectors  may  encounter.  These  are  the  pre- 
Mauryan,  Mauryan  and  the  Sungas.  The  illustrations  vary,  but  that  is 
because  of  the  coins  themselves,  not  the  photography  or  printing. 

Most  important  are  the  fine,  clear  drawings  at  the  side  of  each  coin 
as  to  what  the  punches  actaully  represent.  Here  again  it  is  invalu- 
able to  have  such  wide  coverage  in  one  catalog. 

The  punchmark  coins  move  into  the  cast  copper  coins  of  similar  symbols 
(p554)  of  what  sometimes  have  been  referred  to  as  the  "Tribal"  coins. 
The  purely  Indian  style  of  coinage  is  interrupted  by  the  post-Kushan 
imitations,  etc.  (see  earlier  in  this  review)  and  the  Gupta  Empire. 

The  most  common  of  these,  and  the  most  likely  to  be  encountered  are 
the  silver  drachms.  The  coins  are  a difficult  series  in  that  to  the 
inexperienced  eye  they  all  look  alike  (part,  or  all,  of  what  was  once 
a Greek  style  face  on  the  one  side,  a circle  of  characters  on  the 
other) . For  the  inscription  one  needs  excellent  eyesight  and  some 
idea  as  to  what  o'clock  it  is  that  an  inscription  starts  on  any  given 
coin.  This  is  because  the  script  is  very  small,  the  legend  forming  a 
complete  circle.  Then  the  script  letters  themselves  have  many  "wig- 
gles" and  the  letters  are  not  necessarilly  regular  in  style.  The 
script  is  not  cursive  but  at  first  sight  it  may  give  some  beginners 
that  impression.  The  illustrations  and  text  would  have  been  very 
greatly  improved,  and  more  helpful  (even  if  one's  eyesight  were  good!) 
if  one  coin  of  each  type  were  enlarged  two  or  three  times,  and  the 
actual  script  itself,  as  shown  at  the  side,  were  larger  and/or  printed 
in  deeper  black.  This  may  seem  trivial  but  for  anyone  who  begins  to 
work  with  these  coins,  they  will  soon  understand  why. 

Although  these  coins  appear  in  the  correct  historical  and  geographical 
place,  at  first  sight  their  position  seems  an  intrusion.  In  point  of 
fact  they  are  the  connecting  link  between  what  has  gone  before  (Western 
Ksatraps,  and  Sassanian)  and  groups  of  coins  which  come  later  and  are 
not  included  in  this  catalog. 
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I have  little  to  say  about  the  gold  staters  since  the  average  collect- 
or or  dealer  (non-specialist)  is  unlikely  to  have  to  deal  with  them. 

The  style  is  very  different  from  the  drachms;  they  do  show  some  rela- 
tionship to  the  Kushan  designs.  They  also  are  an  indication  of  the 
source  of  the  "Bull  and  Horseman"  design  coins  which  are  so  plentiful  M 
in  later  history  (not  in  this  catalog)  and  which  themselves  were  to  V 
undergo  a remarkable  degree  of  degeneration  (because  of  their  length 
of  use,  as  well  as  being  found  even  on  some  Islamic  coins).  Perhaps 
one  might  also  note  that  the  standing  figures  of  the  King/Lakshmi 
figures  pave  the  way  for  such  types  as  the  later  Jammau,  Kashmir, 
Orissa  series;  or  even  the  Chola  and  Ceylonese  coins  which  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  a mass  of  curving  lines  with  seemingly  little  sig- 
nificance until  one  gets  a good  coin,  a clear  picture  in  one's  mind, 
and  a knowledge  of  what  has  gone  before. 


The  final  India  section  deals  with  the  Deccan,  Peninsular  India  and 
Ceylon.  Touched  on  is  the  Roman  influence  in  that  area.  This  is 
important  in  that  late  Roman  Ae,  very  worn  (and  sometimes  copies  of 
them)  nearly  always  turn  up  in  every  lot  of  S.  Indian  coins.  The 
denarii  (also  copies)  are  before  37  AD  but  the  Ae  are  Constantius  II 
to  Arcadius.  They  are  also  found  in  considerable  quantities  at  times. 
Some  of  the  earliest  coins  in  this  group,  like  the  Kalachuri,  belong  to 
the  end  of  the  Western  Ksatrap  type  coins  (ar) ; there  are  extremely  few 
gold  while  the  bulk  are  cast  coins.  Many  of  these  are  very  small, 
e.g.  Pandyan,  and  would  seem  to  tie  in  with  series  in  that  area  which 
continued  to  be  minted,  and  used  right  down  to  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  One  of  the  characteristics  seems  to  have  been  that  many  i 
different  series  of  little  coins  were  all  in  circulation  at  the  same  " 
time.  It  was  the  size  (i.e.  weight)  of  the  metal  piece  that  was  im- 
portant, never  the  design,  to  judge  from  the  lots  that  do  appear. 


None  of  these  are  coins  which  anyone  but  an  India  specialist  is  likely 
to  encounter,  and  even  then  not  too  many  of  them.  Dr.  Mitchiner  was 
fortunately  able  to  obtain  many  of  the  coins  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Biddulph,  and  his  notes  that  went  with  them.  Biddulph  was  a man 
who  lived  in  India  many  years,  with  a highly  varied  collection  but 
paying  attention  to  these  very  small  and  difficult  coins  which  most 
museums  and  collectors  disregard  as  too  difficult.  In  fact  he  wrote 
several  monographs  on  them.  By  using  Biddulph' s notes  as  well  as 
information  scattered  through  many  Indian  journals.  Dr.  Mitchiner  has 
arranged  some  of  these  (Pandyan)  into  a coherent  series  which  he 
dates  from  A.D.  25-740.  The  coins  are  difficult  since  apart  from 
size  and  wear,  there  are  no  inscriptions  of  any  kind,  only  symbols. 
Thus  the  India  section  ends  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
groups  of  Indian  coins,  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  beginning  of  a 
tradition,  style,  type,  that  is  to  have  a very  long  history  ahead 
of  it.  Many  of  the  symbols  (or  designs)  used  are  traditional  to  the 
whole  of  Indian  history  and  culture. 


Reviewed  by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell 


The  Catalog  and  Guidebook  of  Southeast  Asian  Coins  and  Currency^ 
Volume  13  France , by  Howard  A.  Daniel,  III,  Second  Edition,  140pp, 
illus.,  maps,  tables,  charts.  Soft  cover.  1978.  Available  from 
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BNR  Press,  P.  0.  Box  157,  Portage,  Ohio,  43451.  $17.50  US. 


This  greatly  revised  second  edition  of  NI  member  Howard  Daniel's  book 
on  Southeast  Asian  coins,  tokens  and  paper  money  reflects  the  careful 
research  and  planning  that  has  gone  into  this  expanded  and  up-dated 
volume.  This  book,  the  first  of  several  projected,  concentrates  on 
the  issues  under  France  and  French  influence  of  coins,  tokens  and 
paper  money  of  Southeast  Asia.  Considerable  detailed  historical  and 
economic  background  is  given,  with  pertinent  maps  while  the  coins  and 
other  legal  tender  is  cataloged  by  series  in  an  easy-to-follow  format 
which  includes  issuing  authority,  printer,  designer,  engraver  and 
other  details.  There  is  a great  increase  in  the  number  of  listings 
from  the  first  edition  increasing  the  value  of  the  book  to  the  re- 
searcher accordingly  including  some  issues  never  before  described. 

Coins,  tokens  and  most  bank  notes  have  been  photographed  to  illustrate 
both  the  obverse  and  reverse.  In  the  few  instances  where  no  material 
was  available  for  a photograph  the  author  has  provided  a sketch  of 
the  material  to  illustrate  the  catalog  entry.  Unfortunately,  the 
quality  of  photography  varies  from  excellent  to  almost  illegible  in  a 
few  cases. 

Again  the  author  requests  assistance  from  the  reader,  which  should  be 
forthcoming  as  part  of  a recognition  for  a job  well  done  as  well  as 
to  provide  additional  material  for  future  editions.  This  book,  re- 
portedly thirteen  years  in  preparation,  should  be  invaluable  to  any 
numismatist  interested  in  Southeast  Asian  or  French  colonial  issues. 

Reviewed  by  W.  A.  Haskell 

********************************************************************* 


FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Another  plaudit  for  the  Member  Notice  Page 

My  item  on  the  "Member  Notice  Page"  of  the  May  issue  of  the  NI  BULLETIN 
has  again  produced  good  results.  I have  never  had  a negative  response 
from  any  of  my  notices. 

One  person  that  has  contacted  me  lives  within  a few  block  from  me!  We 
have  some  overlap  in  our  collections,  but  we  are  really  helping  each 
other  with  finding  reference  material,  finding  other  collectors  within 
our  specialties,  and  finding  dealers  with  material  for  our  collections. 
It  looks  like  another  good  numismatic  friendship  is  developing  for  me 
through  NI. 

Other  collectors  have  contacted  me  about  Vietnamese  pieces  in  their 
collections.  All  of  the  information  they  have  forwarded  has  been  use- 
ful to  my  research  for  my  upcoming  book.  I highly  recommend  that  every 
NI  member  seeking  information,  contacts,  or  items  for  their  collections, 
to  send  an  item  in  for  the  "Member  Notice  Page".  IT  WORKS! 

Howard  A.  Daniel,  III 
Alexandria,  Virginia 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Gary  G.  Ascher,  P.  0.  Box  668,  Owatonna,  MN  55060:  WANTED:  Worldwide 

military  tokens,  tokens  used  in  military  canteens,  stores,  post  ex- 
changes and  on  ships.  Thanks  for  all  past  replies. 

Howard  A.  Daniel,  III,  P.  0.  Box  9126,  Alexandria,  VA  22304:  Vietnam- 

ese coins  and  paper  money  wanted  for  purchase  for  reference  collection. 
The  1 and  2 Xu  coins  of  1975,  the  1977  5 Xu  coin,  and  the  1976  1 Dong 
coin.  If  the  coins  are  unavailable,  will  purchase  technical  data  and 
photographs.  Pick  S44,  S45,  S49  and  S50  notes  of  South  Viet  Nam  are 
also  needed  for  my  reference  collection.  I need  confirmation  that  the 
1958-dated  1 and  2 Xu,  Pick  1 and  2,  notes  exist,  or  were  issued  in 
North  Viet  Nam. 

Richard  L.  Gatto,  Box  1135,  APO  New  York  09403  or  Postfach  102522, 
Heidelberg  6900,  West  Germany:  Would  like  to  correspond  and  exchange 

information  concerning  coins,  banknotes  and  counterfeits  of  the  world. 

I have  a large  reference  library,  however  I would  like  to  expand  it. 

I would  especially  like  to  correspond  with  collectors  and  dealers  out- 
side the  U.S  who  can  keep  me  informed  on  new  issues,  trends  and  deal- 
ing practices  of  their  country. 

Peter  Kraneveld,  Stadhoudersring  692,  2713  GW  Zoetermeer,  Netherlands: 
The  following  coins  remain  elusive:  Balkans  - Corfu,  etc.  Cr.  1,  2; 

Bangladesh  Y4;  Burma  Y9 ; Canada  Cr.  1,  2,  3;  Ceylon  Y17;  Cocos-Keeling 
Isl.  KM  8 through  17;  Cook  Islands  Y15;  Fiji  Yll,  12;  German  States  - 
East  Friesland  Cr.  40,  41,  42;  Ghana  Yll;  Kenya  Y13;  Netherlands  East 
Indies  - Maluka  Cr.  12,  13;  New  Guinea  Y3,  9;  New  Hebrides  Yl,  la,  2, 
2a,  5;  Pakistan  4a;  Rhodesia  Y8;  Somalia  Y8,  9;  Swaziland  Y6,  7; 
Tanzania  Y10;  Tonga  Y23;  Trinidad  & Tobago  Yl  (1973),  2 (1973), 

3 (1973),  4 (1973),  6,  20  (1973),  21;  Turks  & Caicos  Isl.  Y5;  Uganda 
Y8;  and  Zanzibar  Y5,  8,  9,  10.  Will  buy  or  trade. 

Editor,  NI  BULLETIN : WANTED  — contributors  to  this  page!!!  No  ex- 

perience necessary.  Good  opportunity  for  advancement  of  your  numis- 
matic knowledge  or  adding  to  your  collection.  No  fee  charged.  Apply 
by  mail  to  Marvin  L.  Fraley,  2813  - 57th  St.,  Lubbock,  TX  79413,  USA. 
(No  FOR  SALE  notices  please.) 

********************************************************************* 

Question:  Was  the  original  denarius  a silver  or  a gold  coin? 

Answer:  In  its  origin  (268  B.C.)  it  was  a silver  coin,  similar  to 

the  Greek  "drachm".  Actually  it  was  used  under  the  empire 
for  both  gold  and  silver  coins  - i.e.  denarius  aureus  and 
denarius  argenteus.  As  a result  of  its  continued  debasement 
(i.e.  inflation)  over  the  centuries,  it  was  replaced  in  296 
A.D.  by  a silver  coin  called  the  "centenionalis" , a name 
seldom  heard  by  anyone  except  a specialist.  It  survives  as 
a name  today  as  the  symbol  "d",  used  for  the  coin,  a penny  . 
It  has,  perhaps,  the  longest  and  most  interesting  history  of 
any  coin  in  antiquity.  In  fact,  in  itself,  it  is  a "history 
of  coinage"  and  an  "economic  history". 

I.  C.  G.  Campbell,  NI  (/LM  12 
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